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HERSCHEL’S DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Concluded from page 170. 


The transformations of chemistry by which} 
we are enabled to convert the most apparently | 
useless materials into important objects in the 
arts, are opening up to us every day sources of} 
wealth and convenience, of which former ages} 
had no idea, and which have been pure gifts of 
science to man. Every department of art has| 
felt their influence, and new instances are con- | 
tinually starting forth of the unlimited resour- | 
ces which this wonderful science developes in 
the most sterile parts of nature. Not to men-| 
tion the impulse which its progress has given | 
to a host of other sciences, which will come! 
more particularly under consideration in ano-| 
ther part of this discourse, what strange and | 
unexpected results has it not brought to light} 
in its application to some of the most common | 
objects! 


Who, for instance, would have con-| 
ceived, that linen rags were capable of produ- 
cing more than their own weight of sugar, by | 
the simple agency of one of the cheapest and | 
most abundant acids?—that dry bones could 
be a magazine of nutriment, capable of pre- 
servation for years, and ready to yield up their 
sustenance in the form best adapted to the 
support of life, on the application of that pow- 
erful agent, steam, which enters so largely into 
all our processes, or of an acid at once cheap) 
and durable?—that saw-dust itself is susceptible 
of conversion into a substance bearing no re- 
mote analogy to bread, and though certainly 
less palatable than that of flour, yet no way 
disagreeable, and both wholesome and digesti- | 
ble as well as highly nutritive?* © What econo-| 
my, in all processes where chemical agents! 
are employed, is introduced by the exact know-| 
ledge of the proportions in which natural ele-| 
ments unite, and their mutual powers of dis- 
placing each other! 
the arts where fire is employed, either in its 


more vi applicati (as for instance hi : . : ; 
ore violent applications (as for instance, in| which we ought to rest our estimate of the|}extort the riches and monopolize the art of 


\‘ . . 
the melting of metals by the introduction of 





Professur Autenrieth of Tubingen. Phil. Trans. 1827, 
p- 381. This discovery which renders Tamine next 


to impossible, deserves a higher degree of celebrity 
than it has obtained. 


on a curious and delicate remark of a late 
eminent, scientific chemist, on the nice ad- 


justment of temperature, at which the crys- 
) and a thou-| 


tallization of syrup takes place ;) 


{sand other arts which it would be tedious to 


enumerate ! 

Armed with such powers and resources, it 
is no wonder if the enterprise of man should 
lead him to form and execute projects, which 
to one uninformed of their grounds, would 
seem altogether disproportionate. Were they 
to have been proposed at once, we should no 
doubt have rejected them as such: but de- 
veloped as they have been in the slow suc- 


.|cession of ages, they have only taught us that 


things regarded impossible in one generation, 
may become easy in the next: and that the 
power of man over nature, is limited only by 


e.°6 . . ! 
the one condition, that it must be exercised 


}: 


in conformity with the laws of nature. He 
must study those laws as he would the dispo- 
sition of a horse he would ride, or the charac- 
ter of a nation he would govern; and the mo- 
ment he presumes either to thwart her funda- 
mental rules, or ventures to measure his 


strength with hers, he is at once rendered se- | 
verely sensible of his imbecility, and meets! 
the deserved punishment of his rashness and | 


folly. But if, on the other hand, he will con- 
sent to use, without abusing the resources 
thus abundantly placed at his disposal, and 


\obey, that he may command, there seems 


scarcely any conceivable limit to the degree 


(in which the average physical condition of 
\great masses of mankind may be improved, 
‘their wants supplied, and their conveniences | 


and comforts increased. Without adopting 


such an exaggerated view, as to assert that 
ithe meanest inhabitant of a civilized society | 
|is superior in physical condition to the lordly 


savage, whose energy and uncultivated ability 
give him a natural predominance over his 
fellow denizens of the forest,—at least if we 


compare like with like, and consider the mul- | 





individuals of a great community enjoy the 
good things of hfe, has been a theme of de- 
clamation and discontent in all ages; and it is 
doubtless our paramount duty in every state 
of society, to alleviate the pressure of the 
purely evil part of this distribution as much 
as possible, and by all the means we can de- 
vise, secure the lower links in the chain 
of society from dragging in dishonour and 
wretchedness: but there is a point of view in 
which the picture is at least materially altered 
in its expression. In comparing society on 
its present immense scale, with its infant or 
less developed state, we must at least take care 
to enlarge every feature in the same propor- 
tion. If on comparing the very lowest states 
in civilized and savage life, we admit a diffi- 
culty in deciding to which the preference is 
due, at least in every superior grade we can- 
not hesitate a moment; and if we institate a 
| similar comparison in every diflerent stage of 
lits progress, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the rapid rate of dilatation, which every de- 
|gree upward of the scale, so to speak, exhib- 
\its, and which in an estimate of averages, 
|gives an immense preponderance to the pre- 
sent over every former condition of*mankind, 
and for aught we can see to the contrary, will 
place succeeding generations in the saine de- 
gree of superior relation to the present, that 
this holds to those past away. Or we may 
put the same proposition in other words, and 
admitting ihe existence of every inferior 
|grade of advantage in a higher state of civili- 
zation which subsisted in the preceding, we 
|shall find first that, taking state for state, the 
{proportional numbers of these who enjoy the 
higher degrees of advantage, increases with 
|a constantly accelerated rapidity as society 
advances; and secondly, that the superior ex. 
tremity of the scale is constantly enlarging 
| by the addition of new degrees. 


The condi- 
tion of a European prince, is now as far su- 
perior in the command of real comforts and 
conveniences, to that of one in the middle 
ages, as that to the condition of one of his 
own dependants. 


The advantages conferred by the augmen- 


What perfection in all) 


;titude of human beings, who are enabled in|tation of our physical resources, through the 


an advanced state of society, to subsist in a| medium of increased knowledge and impro- 
degree of comfort and abundance, which at)ved art, have this peculiar and remarkable 
best only a few of the most fortunate in a|property,—that they are in their nature diffu- 
less civilized state could command, we shall sive, and cannot be 


enjoyed in any exclusive 
* . . ) - ~ > 
not be at a loss to perceive the principle on/manner by a few. 


An eastern despot may 


advantages of civilization ; and which applies| his subjects for his own personal use; he may 


pe with hardly less force to every degree of it,|spread around him an unnatural splendour 
See Dr. Prout’s account of the experiments of] when contrasted with that next inferior 


, than/and luxury, and stand in strange and prepos- 
to the broad distinction between civilized and|terous contrast with the general penury and 
barbarous life in general. 


2 joeconatont of his people; he may glitter in 
The difference of the degrees in which the 


jewels of gold, and raiment of needlework, 
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but the wonders of well contrived and exe-| and rendered universally intelligible. Art is! our comforts. Great as these benefits are, 
cuted manufacture which we use daily, and|the application of knowledge to a practical] they are yet but steps to others of a stil! higher 


the comforts which have been invented, tried|end. If the knowledge be merely accumu- 
and improved upon by thousands, in every| lated experience, the art is empirical; but if it 
form of domestic convenience, and for every|be experience reasoned upon, and brought 
ordinary purpose of life, can never be enjoyed| under general principles, it assumes a higher 
by him. ‘Toproduce a state of things in which| character, and becomes a scientific ert. In 
the physical advantages of civilized life can|the progress of mankind from barbarism to 
exist in a high degree, the stimulus of increas-| civilized life, the arts necessarily precede 
ing comforts and constantly elevated desires,| science. The wants and cravings of our ani- 
must have been felt by millions; since it is| mal constitution must be satisfied; the com- 
not in the power of a few individuals to cre-| forts and some of the luxuries of life must 
ate that wide demand for useful and ingenious} exist. Something must be given to the vani- 
applications, which alone can lead to great) ty of show, and more to the pride of power: 
and rapid improvements, unless backed by|the round of baser pleasures must have been 
that arising from the speedy diffusion of the) tried and found insufficient, before intellectual 
same advantages among the mass of mankind.| ones can gain a footing ; and when they have 

If this be true of physical advantages, it| obtained it, the delights of poetry and its sis- 
applies with still greater force to intellectual.| ter arts still take precedence of contempla- 
Knowledge can neither be adequately culti-| tive enjoyments, and the severer pursuits of 
vated, nor adequately enjoyed by a few; and|thought; and when these in time begin to 
although the conditions of our existence on|charm from their novelty, and sciences begin 
earth, may be such as to preclude an abundant| to arise, they will at first be those of pure 
supply of the physical necessities of all who| speculation. The mind delights to escape 


in force against that of our intellectual and|and luxuriates in its newly found powers. 
moral wants. Knowledge is not like food,| Hence the abstractions of geometry—the pro- 
destroyed by use, but rather augmented andj perties of numbers—the movements of the 
perfected. It acquires not perhaps a greater|celestial spheres—whatever is abstruse, re- 
certainty, but at least a confirmed authority,| mote, and extra-mundane become the first 
and a probable duration, by universal assent;) objects of infant science. Applications come 


= be born, there is no such law of nature| from the trammels which had bound it to earth, | 


|kind. The successful results of our experi- 
ments and reasonings in natural philosophy, 
and the incalculable advantages which expe- 
' rience, systematically consulted, and dispas- 
| sionate!y reasoned on, has conferred in mat- 
| ters purely physical, tend of necessity to im- 
| press something of the well weighed and pro- 
gressive character of science, on the more 
complicated conduct of our social and moral 
relations. It is thus that legislation and poli- 
tics become gradually regarded as experimen- 
tal sciences ; and history, not as formerly, the 
mere record of tyrannies and slaughters, 
which by immortalizing the execrable actions 
of one age, perpetuetes the ambition of com- 
mitting them in every succeeding one; but as 
the archive of experiments, successful and 
| unsuccessful, gradually accumulating towards 
| the solution of the grand problem—how the 
|advantages of government are to be secured 
| with the least possible inconvenience to the 
|governed. The celebrated apophthegm, that 
|nations never profit by experience, becomes 
| yearly more and more untrue. Political 
economy, at least, is found to have sound 
principles, founded in the moral and physical 
nature of man, which, however lost sight of in 
particular measures—however, even tempora- 
rily controverted and burne down by clamour— 


and there is no body of knowledge so com-| late: the arts continue slowly progressive, but} have yet a stronger and stronger testimony 


plete, but that it may acquire accession, or so 
free from error but that it may receive cor- 
rection in passing through the*minds of mil- 
lions. Those who admire and love knowledge 


for its own sake, ought to wish to see its ele- 
ments made accessible to all, were it only that 
they may be the more thoroughly examined 
into and more effectually developed in their 
consequences, and receive that ductility and 
plastic quality, which the pressure of minds 
of all descriptions constantly moulding them 
to their purposes can alone bestow. But to 
this end, it is necessary that it should be di- 
vested as far as possible, of artificial difficul- 
ties, and stripped of all such technicalities as 
tend to place it in the light of a craft and a 
mystery, inaccessible withont a kind of ap- 
prenticeship. Science of course, like every 
thing else, has its own peculiar terms, and so 
to speak its idioms of language ; and these it 
would be unwise, were it even possible to re- 
linquish : but every thing that tends to clothe 
it in a strange and repulsive garb, and espe- 
cially every thing that, to keep up an appear- 
ance of superiority in its professors over the 
rest of mankind, assumes an unnecessary 
guise of profundity and obscurity, should be 
sacrificed without mercy. Not to do this, is| 
to deliberately reject the light which the na- 
tural unencumbered good sense of mankind 
is capable of throwing on every subject, even 
in the elucidation of principles; but where 
principles are to be applied to practical uses, 
it becomes absolutely necessary ; as all man. 
kind have then an interest in their being so 
familiarly understood, that no mistakes shall 


their realm remains separated from that of| borne to them in each succeeding generation, 
science by a wide gulph, which can only be| by which they must sooner or Jater prevail. 
passed by a powerful spring. They form their| The idea once conceived and verified, that 
own language and their own conventions,| great and noble ends are to be achieved, by 
which none but artists can understand. The| which the condition of the whole human spe- 
whole tendency of empirical art is to bury|cies shall be permanently bettered, by bring- 
itself in technicalities, and to place its pride|ing into exercise a sufficient quantity of sober 
in particular short cuts and mysteries known| thought, and by a proper adaptation of means, 
only to adepts; to surprise and astonish by re-|is of itself sufficient to set us earnestly on re- 
sults, but conceal processes. The character | flecting what ends are truly great and noble, 
of science is the direct contrary. It delights! either in themselves, or as conducive to oth- 


to lay itself open to enquiry, and is not sa| rs of a still loftier character; because we are 


tisfied with its conclusion till it can make the 
road to them broad and beaten: and in its ap- 
plications it preserves the same character: its 
whole aim being to strip away all technical 
mystery, to illuminate every dark recess, and to 
gain free access to all processes, with a view 
to improve them on rational principles. It 
would seem that a union of two qualities al- 
most opposite to each other—a going forth 
of the thoughts in two directions, and a sud- 
den transfer of ideas from a remote station in 
one, to an equally distant one in the other— 
is required to start the first idea of applying 
science. Among the Greeks, this point was 
attained by Archimedes, but attained too 
late, on the eve of that great eclipse of sci- 
ence, which was destined to continue for 
nearly eighteen centuries, till Galileo in Italy, 
and Bacon in England, at once dispelled the 
darkness ; the one by his inventions and dis- 
coveries, the other by the irresistible force of 
his arguments and eloquence. 

Finally, the improvement effected in the 


not now as heretofore hopeless of attaining 
lthem. It is not now equally harmless and in- 
| significant, whether we are right or wrong; 
since we are no longer supinely and helplessly 
learried down the stream of events, but feel 
ourselves capable cf buffeting at least with 
its waves, and perhaps of riding triumphantly 
over them: for why should we despair that 
the reason which has enabled us to subdue all 
nature to our purposes, should (if permitted 
and assisted by the providence of God) 
achieve a far more difficult conquest, and ul- 
timately find some means of enabling the 
collective wisdom of mankind to bear down 
those obstacles which individual short-sight- 
edness, selfishness, and passion, oppose to all 
improvements, and by which the highest hopes 
are continually blighted, and the fairest pros- 
pects marred? 


Selected For “The Friend."’ 
THE AVENGER STAYED. 


It is to the east that the romantic imagina- 


condition of mankind by advances in physical | tion most delights to wander, to the lands of 


arise in their application. science, as applied to the useful purposes of|nature’s thrones, to vineyards, ard palm-groves, 

The same remark applies to arts. They) life, is very far from being limited to their di-|and fields’ of roses, and the stream covered 
cannot be perfected till their whole processes| rect consequences in the more abundant sup-| with the lotus: but if a land be romantic in 
are laid open, and their language simplified| ply of our physical wants, and the increase of] proportion as it differs from all that is common 
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place and usual, romance should take up her} dered with circumstances of great atrocity, in| S. That you will murder. 
abode in the arctic circle. the presence of his son, a boy of about thirteen} K. Only him who deserves to die. 
There the phenomena occasioned by the} years of age; he was too young to defend his| S. But the great Lord of Heaven says,— 
temperature are of a description almost super-| father, but he did not forget the debt which,“ Thou shalt not.” 
natural: refraction entirely prevents the eye| was due to the murderer. He had quittedthat; K. I will not, only him. 
from measuring distances ; some things uppear|part of the country, and for five and twenty; S. But you must noteven him. Have you 
close at hand, which are far distant; all at once, | years the secret fire burnt within his bosom, forgotten how often during this winter you 
by some mist, a line of coast, nearly out of| waiting only fora fit opportunity to burst forth:/ have heard his command,—“ Revenge not 
sight before, is brought apparently within gun the murderer was a man high in influence,| thyself,neither give place to wrath: vengeance 
shot, at another time the sky itself becomes a| with many around him to defend him, and the|is mine, I will repay saith the Lord ?” 
mirror, in which are distinctly reflected objects | avenger was afraid to attack him; but he finally} K. Shall, then, the wicked murder with im- 
far below the horizon : objects are perpetually | succeeded in persuading a number of his nd punity ? 
changing in apparent form, as if the whole |lations to accompany him, and they passed| SS. No, that he shall not; God will punish 
were enchanted. There are high mountains | with him over to the province of the murderer, him! 
of ice—ice-bergs rising hundreds of feet above | who lived near Saabye, for the purpose ofexe-| K. When? 
the sea : there winter, in apparent mockery of |cuting their vengeance. S. Perhaps in this world, but certainly at 
man, forms temples, domes, minarets, palaces,} The Greenlanders occupy their houses in|the day of judgment, when he will reward 
with their spires, and porticos, and columns. | the winter only, they quit them for their short| every one according to his deeds. 
The flashing auroras dart from ice to ice; there}summer, and return the following winter to| K. That is so long; my countrymen and 
are stupendous ice-bridges stretching over|any which may be unoccupied; for a house’ relations will blame me, if Ido not avenge my 
frightful chasms; winter, compared with which | does not always belong to any particular family, | father. 
all other winters are undeserving the name;|but to the first comers. ‘There wasno house| SS. If you did not know the will of God, I 
and a summer which, for the short period of} in which the son could enter, as they were full. should say nothing ; but now I must not be 
its duration, surpasses the effects of a tropical) except one that belonged to Saabye :—this he| silent. 
summer; one long day without a night, in|asked for; and Saabye, although he knew the} K. This is hard! what shall I do then? 
which the sun drives round the heaven with-| purpose for which he had come with his rela-|_ S$. You shall not kill him: you shall even 
out decline, and in which plants spring up,|tions, took no notice of it that time, but grant-| pardon him. 
flower, seed, and a new species appears, in a/ed his request. K. Parden him! your doctrine is very dif- 
period almost incredibly short. They soon took possession, and the son| ficult. 
This land, where nature appears to our ideas| went afterwards to thank Saabye for his kind-| S. It is not mine, it is Christ’s! 
most unnatural, was inhabited by a race of men| ness, and very frequently repeated his visits:} (He sighed, without replying.) 
whose whole employment consisted in fishing,|he apologized for their frequency at one of| SS. Perhaps your father was not innocent ; 
in hunting the arctic animals, and in procur-|them, by saying, “ You are so amiable I can-|he too may have killed somebody. 
ing oil and blubber ; their whole amusement | not keep away from you.” Two or three weeks} K. I do not know that, I only know this 
in gluttony, when the means were in their/afterwards, he said, “I should like to know| man deserves to die. 
power ; and their whole religion in some con-|something about that great Lord of Heaven,| S. Well! kill him; but remain an unbelie- 
fused ideas of the Great Spirit, whose only | who, you say, created all things, and some of} ver, and expect that one day one of his chil- 
priests were the conjurers or necromancers. | my relations wish to learn too.” His request} dren may kill you. 
The first man whose heart was touched by | was granted, and it appeared that ten ortwelve| K. You are amiable no longer ; you speak 
Christian pity for these outcasts from the rest|}who had come with him wished for instruc-| hard words. 
of the world, was the celebrated Hans Egede.|tion: a catechist was sent to live with them,} S$. Kunnuk, [love you, and therefore wish 
He quitted his home, and the comforts of civil-| and their progress was very satisfactory ; the|that you may not sin against God, who has 
ized life, to dwell in the midst of savages, who, |son, in particular, often left his fishing for the| caused you to be instructed, who will do ju 
in return, gave him nothing but insult. For) purpose of receiving instruction, and he soon | tice to your adversary. 
seventeen years this devoted man and his as-| resolved to ask for baptism. K. Stay—I will speak to my relations. 
sociates laboured without a single convert;} As the spring advanced his desire increased;; His relations urged him to the revenge, 
and during the greater part of that time the|and in the month of May, he went to Saabye/and that for days together; and it could have 
natives lost no opportunity of making him as/to solicit it, when the following conversation | been no common resolution which could re- 
uncomfortable as possible ; but afterwards he! passed between them :— sist their influence. Saabye visited them; and 
saw enough to repay his toil. Hehadtill then) Kunnuk (this washisname.) Will you bap-| without taking any notice of the peculiar sub- 
preached only the fall of man, and such parts|tize me? You know that I am obedient, | know} ject, he read to them parts of the Scriptures, 
of Christianity as he considered should be first}God ; and my wife as well as I, wishes to be-| and also hymns, which lead the heart to peace- 
understood: but he resolved to change his|come a believer. ‘ful and forgiving thoughts. Some days after, 
method, and taking all these things for granted,| Saabye. Yes, you know God; you know| Kunnuk went again, his manner, his counte- 
he preached a Saviour crucified, and, as if in| that he is good, that he loves you, and desires | nance, every thing, indicated a violent strug- 
honour to such preaching, from that hour con-|to make you happy ; but he desires also that/gle. “ I will” said he, “ and I will not, I hear, 
verts came rapidly into the Christian church.| you should obey him. and I do not hear; I never felt so before.” 
The Danes have since kept a mission there,} K. I Jove him, I will obey him. “ What will you, and what will younot?” “J 
although on avery inadequate scale,and many| SS. If you wish to obey him, you must kill) will forgive him, and I will not forgive him; I 
excellent men have been employed in it;|nobody. You know that you have often heard} have no ears, and yet I have ears.” “When 
among them was Hans Egede Saabye, a grand-| his command,—* Thou shalt do no murder.’’| you will not forgive, then your unconverted 
son of the celebrated Hans Egede : hisdiary is|_ (He appeared affected, and silent.) heart speaks, and would dissuade you; when 
full of interesting information, conveyed ina; §S. Hear me, good Kunnuk ! 1 know that/you will forgive, then your better heart 
most simple and Christian style. The follow-|you have come here with your relations to| speaks: which will you do?” ‘I was so mov- 
ing is an instance of peculiar interest, in which, |avenge the murder of your father; but this|ed when you spoke yesterday, then my heart 
beneath the sacred influence of the spirit of| you must not do, if you wish to become a be-| wished to obey.” “See then,” said Saabye, 
Christ, the heart of the lion became the heart |liever. “ought you not to feel that it is the voice of 
of the lamb. K. (agitated.) But he murdered my father !| your heavenly Father speaking in your heart ?” 
It has ever been a fixed law in Greenland, |I saw it, and could not help him; I must pun-| He then repeated to him the latter part ofthe 
that murder, and particularly the murder of a| ish him for his crime. life of Jesus, his forgiveness, his prayer for 
father, must be avenged. About twenty years} S. You grieve me! his murderers: a tear sparkled in bis eye. 
before the arrival of Saabye, a man was mur-| K. How! “ Yes, that was praiseworthy, but he was bet- 
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“ Yes, infinitely better; but if | the latter, and leave those appointed to the|to read and to pray, to clothe themselves de- 


ter than we.” 


THE FRIEND, 








we have a good will, God will give us strength.| former on his return to New South Wales. ‘cently, to make their own dresses, plat straw 
But now you shall hear how a man like you| This day was fixed for holding a full religious | bonnets, manage their families, and bring up 


and me can pray for his murderers.” 


then read the martyrdom of Stephen. ) 
nuk dried his eyes, and said,—* The wicked 
men! He is happy; he is certainly with God | 
in heaven. My heart is so move ‘d: but give| 
me a little time; when I have brought the| 
other heart to silence, I will come again.” 

How nearly did his experience resemble | 
that of the apostle, 
“| find a law in my members warring against | 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap-| 
tivity to the law of sin and death.” 

He soon returned with a Joyful counte- | 
nance, speaking of the peace of his heart.| 
* Now,” said he, “I am hap i“ I hate no} 
more; I have forgiven; my wicked heart shall 
be silent. Did you not perceive how move vd | 
I was as you read to me about Him on the 
cross, how he prayed for his murderers,—| 
‘Father, forgive them? Then 1 vowed in| 
my heart I will forgive, and I have forgiven. | 
Now I hope that I (and my wife, who has nev- 
er .|hated,) may be baptized.” His request 
was granted: the day arrived; he gave an ac- 
ceunt of his fi ‘ith with simplicity and sincerity; 
tears trickled from his eyes as he knelt down 
to receive baptism: when the service ended, 
he said, ** Receive me now as a believer; we 
will love each other.” And they left the 
church in company, as persons having one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism! 

Some days afterwards he sent the murderer 
of his father the following message:—* I am | 
now a believer, and you have nothing to fear. ” 
He even invited him to a visit, and received 
him ina most friendly manner. He was in-| 
vited to return the visit, which he did alone, 
contrary to the advice of his friends: but mark 
the conduct of the heathen murderer, con- 
trasted with that of the forgiving Christian;| 
as he was returning home, he found a hole 
had been cut in his kajak, for the purpose of 
drowning him. He soon stopped out the wa- 
ter, but said, with a smile, “ Ah! he is still, 
afraid, though I will notharm him!” = Scarce-! 
ly has Christianity ever effected a more entire | 
and noble triumph in an uoregenerate heart. | 

James Epmeston. 





For “ The Friend.’ 
The following beautiful and affecting i inci-| 
dent is related in T'yerman and Bennet’s Jour-| 
nal of a Voyage to the South Seas,—a book 
deserving the perusal of all who have hearts! 
to feel and to rejoice in the conversion of the 
isles that are afar off. ‘The scene is at Hua-| 
hine, one of the Georgian islands, and part of 
the dominions of the late King Pomare. 
“Feb. 21, 1822.—During the last few 
days we have made an engagement with Cap- 
tain Kent to carry Mr. Ellis, ourselves, and 
some native teachers (whom it hus been de- 
termined by the church here to send thither) 
to the Marqnesan Islands, about a thousand 
miles distant from these groups. The cap- 
tain promises to land our little missionary 
band of volunteers there, on his way to the 
Sandwich Islands, or, if he cannot beat so far, \ 
to the windward now to carry us with him to 


ihymn and prayer, Hautia, the r 


(He | assembly, to set apart two natives willing and | their children in the right way. 
Kun-| qualified to carry Christianity and civilization | universally assented to, Auna and his wife 


‘to the barbarous Marquesans, who are repre- 
sented as the most ferocious savages in these 
seas. 
a suitable 
regent, 


bled in the great chapel. After 
called to the chair. 


missionaries and the deputation, on the nature, 
importance, and difficulties, of the proposed 
engagement; the labours, privations, and perils, 
to which those who undertook it would be ex- 
posed; and the only reward to which they 

must lock for such sacrifices—the blessing of 
God upon themselves, and the work of their 
hands, in their benevolent endeavours to com- 
municate the benefits of the rospel of peace 
to aliens and enemies 


n | instruction. 
“Our late travelling companion, Auna, a| 


principal chief, formerly a leader among the 


Areois, and a priest of Hiro, the god of| 


thieves, then stocd up in the midst of the 
meeting. 
presence, the sanctity of his regenerated cha- 
racter, and above all ( (so far as the eye was 
concerned,) his countenance, beaming with 
benignity and intelligence, filled every bosom 
with emotions of awe, delight, and expecta- 
tion. He looked round with an air of unac- 


customed anxiety and embarrassment, and at 


first—perhaps for the first time in his life—| 


hesitated in the utterance of his sentiments on | 
a public occasion. At length, with a noble | 
modesty, he began, ‘ Mea maitai teie—It is a 
}good thing that some of us should go from 


| Huahine to carry the-blessings of C ‘hristianity 


to those pe ople who are yet lying in the same 
ignorance, wickedness, and misery, as we our- 
selves were but a few years ago. It is our, 
duty, then, to take to the Marquesans that (pa- | 
rau maitai nate atua) good word of God 
which has been sent to us from (Beretane) 
Britain by the hands of missionaries, and 
which has been made so great a_ blessing to | 
us. I have, therefore, (parau iti) a little | 
speech to make to the meeting, which is this, 
— if | and my wife might be so favoured as to 
be sent on this errand to the heathen at the 
Marquesans—but, perhaps, we are not worthy; 

yet, if we could be thought suitable for this | 
creat and good work, both my wife and [| 
would be very happy to be the bearers of the | 
gospel to those wicked islanders.’ 

‘When he had thus spoken, he sat down} 
with the most affecting humility, waiting for 
the decision of the assembly. Hautia, the 
president, immediately rose, and said, ‘ Auna 
is the man to go!’ Others exclaimed, ‘ Au- 
na isthe man! A chief then stood up, and 
observed, that he also had a little speech on 
the subject, which was, that Auna was not 


only the man to go, because he could himself 


both teach many things, and set the example 
of all he taught, but because Auna was ‘a 
two-handed man;’ he had a good wife, Auna 

‘ahine, who would help her husband in every 
pious work, and would also teach the women 








perishing for lack of 


His lofty stature and commanding |’ 


‘This being 


were appointed—as it were by acclamation, 
so greatly was the meeting moved—the first 


About twelve hundred persons assem- | messengers from this church to their heathen 


neighbours; neighbours, in fact, though they 


was | dwelt a thousand miles off, and neighbours in 
Several short addresses |the language of the gospel, because they loved 
and of every Christian.| were then delivered to the people, by the|them as themselves. 


** Another chief was then named, Mattato- 
re, a pious, intelligent, and remarkably inge- 
nious man in every kind of work to which he 
turned his hand. Several of the congregation 
successively stood up, and in their ‘ little 
speeches,’ recommended him and _ his part- 
ner (for he also was ‘a two-handed man’) 
as suitable fellow-labourers with Aunaand his 
wife. Mattatore, disclaiming with unaffected 
diffidence any superior qualifications for the 
honourable work ,added, that if his partner and 
himself were deemed worthy to be intrusted 
with it, by the deputation from Berctane, the 
‘missionaries and their Christian country-peo- 
ple, they should be happy to undertake it. 
lhe whole congregation then looked towards 
Hautia, who, to the surprise of every one, re- 
mained silent, and appeared sad; his noble 
countenance expressed much agitation of spi- 
rit, and he hesitated for a while to unburthen 
‘his mind in words. At length he rose, and, 
|with an air of meekness and humility which 
|gave inexpressible grace to the dignity of the 
high-born island-chief, he said, ‘I have a lit- 
tle speech, because a thought has grown up 
in my heart, and it has grown up also in the 
‘heart of Hautia Vahine (his wife). But, per- 
‘haps, it is not a good ‘thought; yet I must 
‘speak it; and this is our thought.—If the mis- 
sionaries, and the deputation, and the church 
of Huahine, think that Land my wife would 
be fit companions for Auna and his wife, to 
‘teach the good work of God to those idola- 
trous people who are as we were, and cause 
them to become as we are here, and in Tahiti, 
‘and Eimeo, and Raiatea, and Borabora, we 
‘should be rejoiced to go; but, perhaps, we are 
/not worthy, and others may be much better 
‘suited for the blessed work; yet we should 
love to go.’ 

“This declaration from one who, as regent, 
was virtually king of the island, who held va- 
luable hereditary. possessions upon it, as well 
as received large contributions, to support 
his royal state, both from chiefs and people— 
who, besides his political and civil functions, 
filled a wide sphere of usefulness in the 
ichurch, as superintendent of schools, as pa- 
itron and promoter of infant arts and thriving 
industry among his subjects, and who was 
himself an example of all that he reecommend- 
ed to others or required of them—this decla- 
ration produced a most extraordinary sensa- 
tion throughout the whole assembly, but es- 
pecially in our breasts—emotions never to be 
forgotten, nor ever to be recollected without 
a renewal of the strange and overwhelming 
delight which we experienced on witnessing 
such a proof of the power of divine grace, in 
making the blind idolater, the stern warrior, 
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EE ba anne : 
the proud chief of a barbarous people, under} I wish that it bad fallen to me and my wife to parts of the petrifactions partake of the friable 
the influence of a new and regenerating prin-| go.”’ nature of the petrifacient, but, as it gets deep- 
ciple, willing to forsake all, deny himself, and =o er, it becomes more and more indurated by the 
take up his cross, that he might follow the ea increase of the superincumbent pressure. ‘The 
Redeemer to regions of despair, where Christ} FOSSIL FORESTS DISCOVERED AT ROME. abrupt manner in which this extensive bed of 
was not named, and where his disciples might} An interesting discovery has been made by petrified wood terminates, is not one of its 
expect both ‘to know the fellowship of his) a pedestrian tourist (a physician) in the imme- least singularities, and, altogether, it is perhaps 














sufferings and to be conformed unto his death.’) diate vicinity of Rome, namely, that of a fossil one of the most curious facts of the kind yet f 
But, having already experienced ‘the power! ynder-cround forest, above forty feet in thick-| discovered. G. H. W. i 
of the resurrection, ‘none of these things} ness, and extending for several miles. The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. i 
moved’ the voluntary candidates for a perilous) netrific matter is a calc-sinter, and from the —_ 

service, ‘ neither counted they their lives dear} layers of ligneous debris being freely intermix- For “ The Friend.’ 

unto them, so that they might finish their course) ed with voleanic dust, the discoverer of this in- TRE BROOK. 


with joy, and the ministry which they had re-| teresting circumstance thinks there can be lit-| "Tis a beautifal brook, and so softly it flow’d 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel! ije doubt but that this colossal phenomenon) __©’er the white polish’d pebbles its waters disclose, 


9 P ' . 7 . . i" That its a seem’ B S i ’ 
of the grace of God.’ Of Hautia and bis) was occasioned by an earthquake, of which| That its bank seem’d to promise a charming abode 
: | ’ Where my beart might in safety and silence re- 
pose. 


A RAM 


wife we could not but thus judge. As soon as! the memory is lost. The description of it is 
we had a little recovered from our surprise, thus given ina letter:— “ Facing the northern} 
we rose, and thus addressed the royal pair:| extremity of the Pincian Hill, on the left of| Yet in Spring, I had seen it when loudly it roar’d, « 
. ; d ’ pon y 

‘Hautia! we have heretofore been pleased,| the new road near the Porta del Popole, I was) | And rush’d like a mountain stream poamaily slong. 
beyond our hopes, with every thing which we! struck with the peculiar appearance of the And its wave, now so gentle, then angrily pour'’d, 

: 4 Sots of the ecenel| : Sis, ; | That the birds fled affrighted, and hush’d was 
have seen of the happy effects of the gospel,| ground, and, on approaching it, | was surprised | their song 
: ._ 8 . ay . . : . : ° ‘ ’ S* 
in this island and others, since we arrived from! to find it formed of a pile of petrified matter,| , 
England to visit you. Truly the Lord has) eighteen or twenty feet in height, by about for- ~ tthe I had seen a was high, 
aus ‘3 good w to grow up among you, | ty ; ‘ Fae = oe ver| , And the sun in meridian altitude shone, 
caused his good word to g ee ae at in length, entirely composed at the lower] 4nd the flowers had droop’d, and its channel was 
and bear fruit abundantly. But nothing which) part of the petrified trunks of very large trees, | dom: 

S ‘ > sd li: . ° e 5 . i 
we have heard, or seen, or felt, has delighted | |ying obliquely forward and outward; above} Scarce a drop trickled over its bosom of stone. 
a | ong quel) P I 

us more than what you have done, and said,| which the whole rock consisted of petrified | 


: ; ; Semin. thie _— , - | And now when the mildness of Autumn prevails, 
and made us to enjoy in our own souls, t NS) branches and typolithic leaves, intermixed in| Though the streamlet in silence glides smoothly 


\ 


day. It was a good thought that grew up 1) various places with volcanic sand and gravel. | along, 
your own heart—it was a good thought that) Some of the branches that lay in contact with) The sear yellow leaf on its bosom that sails, 
grew up inthe heart of your wife, Hautia Va-|the volcanic matter had a scorified appear-| A®®ounces that closed is the merry bird’s song. 


hine; and we believe that it was God himself | ance: the ligneous fibre is entirely consumed, | That soon in his sternness will Winter appear, 
who caused that thought to grow In each of| but its texture is perfectly preserved. My! ‘ And in oe of ice chain this beautiful stream, 
you. But we also believe that it is his will! surprise and joy at such a discovery, to which} “™°*t Wi) his rigours its gentle career, 
: het. | ‘ ’ , ‘ And its breast reflect only the wintry sun’s 
that we should now say to you, as the prophet,| [ believe I may lay claim, was not lessened by beam.— 
in the name of the Lord, said unto David! finding the fossil forest to extend up the Vial, | oF 
(whose history and character you know) when! flaminia towards the Ponte Molle, forming, | Tis thus with the minds of poor mortals,—I cried, 
; oer ‘ian flin f, . > . . | As the seasons of life as of nature prevail, 
he desired ‘to build an house for the name of) jn fact, the entire range of precipitous high Riquns’e, iepetnediii:; anqney tal nbd 
the Lord God of Israel;’ ‘ Thou didst well that) sround to the right of the road, now full forty!” When the stream is a torrent and high io the gale. 
it was in thine heart; nevertheless thou shalt| feet in thickness. Before getting to the 
not build the honse, but thy son shall build it.’| bridge it branches off still more to the right,| _ 
We sav. tl P a il hat it was in vour ‘al iI yr . ‘ "| When care or ambition has dried up the stream, 
e say, therefore, it 1s well that it wa you jand about a mile above it there is an interrup-| won life’s early flowers are on the decline, 
hearts to go to the Marquesan islands on this! tion of this subterranean forest, where you per-| And reality wakes us from fancy’s bright dream 
errand of mercy; yet you must not go your-|ceive, under the petrifactions, the original 
selves; others must do that good work. Hau-} aqueous formation of the country, consisting w 7 
; S > . > ; i ’ : : My youth’s swollen current flows proudly no 
tia, God hath placed you here as king, ina sta-| of cemented gravel, sand, and clay, before it aihee 5 
tion of the highest honour and most extensive| was covered over by the volcanic dust, and the My flowers have faded, my channel is dry, 
usefulness. Here you have great influence,| forest we have been describing. A quarter) Nor will Autumn their bloom or its fulness restore, 
and that influence you employ largely for his| of a mile higher up the Tiber you come to a , 
‘lor 1 for tt 4 ie . Be) sop] Ay sral = ». he P ‘ me: t acid taste Oh God! ere the Winter of death shall arrive, 
glory and for the benefit of your people.| mineral spring, having a somewhat acid taste, |“) it, coldness shall wrap this fair fabric of in 
Here you are a nursing father, and Hautia Va-| which is frequented for its medicinal qualities. | May thy presence, like mildness autumnal, revive > 
hine is a nursing mother, to the church./ The petrified forest now crosses the Tiber, and| The purified spirit of life’s early day. 
Here you are a terror to evil doers and a praise} you perceive detached parts of it ascending in 
to them that do well. In no other place} the direction of the stream. ‘The question na- 
could you do so much good, by authority, by turally arises in the mind, what could have oc- | -p, prepare, but in rather submission than grief, 
precept, by persuasion, and by example, as|casioned so singular a catastrophe? Is this the| For the end of my Autamn, the close of the year. 
vou are necessarily doing here, in the exer¢ise| work of an ea rthquake, when this part of the | Anevs. 
of that power and those talents with which you! country was the scene of the volcanic convul —_— 
have been invested. We again say that we| sions, which so many concomitant appearances} The mind which does not converse with 
are glad that the thought did grow up in your/confirm? The gigantic nature and extent of itself, is an idle wanderer; and all the learn- 
heart; but we believe that the Lord says to you,|the phenomenon admit the probability of the! ing in the world is fruitless and misemployed, 
by us,—you must not go on this mission, for|}conjecture; the admixture of volcanic dust) whilst in the midst of his boasted knowledge 
He hath need of youhere. Other chiefs (as| among the trunks and branches of the forest}a man continues in profound ignorance of 
deputies from you and your subjects) may be! strengthens the supposition; the overthrown| that, which in point both of duty and advan- 
Reade a ee > WhK y 
as useful among the ferocious Marquesans as! position of the whole mass shows that the) tage, he is most concerned to know. 


How barren, how feeble, when Summer suns shine, 


My Srarinc-time is past, and my Summer is high, 


Or at least be thou pleas‘d that the sear yellow leaf 
| May admonish my heart that the Winter is near: 


you could be—whereas, in Huahine, none can! event was simultaneous; and the scorched im- | T. A. Kempis. 
equal you in usefulness.’ Hautia, deeply af-| pressions on the petrifactions point out the — 
fected, replied: “ Since you say so, perhaps it) agency of fire. The petrifacient matter is cal ERRATA. 


is the Lord’s will that we should not go to the | careous, but of a peculiar nature, different from Lest number, page 184, first columa, Sfteenth line 
Marquesans, but stay in Huahine; perhaps we any I ever saw before. It is of a light brown] fom bottom, for sons, read suns :—second column, 
may serve him better here, Be it so; and yet|colour, and very pulverulent. The upper| third line from top, for faith, read (ruth. 
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An Affectionate Address to all Professing| Whilst we are so commendably engaged in 
Christians. By Tuomas Sutxrror. circulating the sacred writings and religious 
(Concluded from page 174.) tracts in order to awaken the minds of the 
lam afraid, my sisters, to close this subject | more unthinking part of mankind on these all- 
without adding another hint, from an earnest | important and most interesting subjects, if our 
desire which I feel, that you may not be found | labour is blessed to those amongst whom these 
deficient in doing your part, every way in your |distributions are made, | am increasingly per- 
power, in bringing about that necessary refor-|suaded that we must, in the first place, give 
mation in family concerns which is so much | proof ourselves of the happy effects which these 
wanting. I would suggest to you an expedi-| sacred writings have had upon our own minds, 
ent essential to be put in practice, in order to|and that they are indeed ** able to make wise 
enable you the better to keep your family ex-| unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
penditure within proper bounds, having my-|Jesus,” (2 Tim, iii. 13, 15;) the tenour of 
self experienced its salutary effects when [|our conduct and conversation corresponding 
had a dependent family around me; which is| With those doctrines which the sacred writings 
to determine to purchase with ready money contain. Example will do more towards re- 
the various articles consumed for family use ; | forming the lives of others than precept—ac- 
and that we resolve to perform this task, how-/tions speak louder than words. 
ever mortifying it may prove to ourselves and The introduction, which of late years has 
our children, by depriving us and them of taken place, of what are called Sunday 
many things the natural disposition may crave. | newspapers, in London and its neighbourhood; 
I ain fully persuaded that great advantage and the frequenting on the first day of the 
would result from this practice, both to parents | week, (called Sunday,) the public news-rooms 
and children, more especially to such who, at which are now instituted in most cities and 
times, feel themselves straitened to carry on|market towns in this kingdom, has been a 
their business reputably ; for when these diffi- \great injury to the minds of many ; for if this 
culties are felt by an honest mind, it becomes | practice of reading the news is indulged in, 
obligatory on such, (if they get through their | previous to such going to their place of reli- 
difficulties,) closely to inspect the manner of | gious worship, its tendency will, in degree, if 
their expenditure, and this will afford an op- | not altogether, unfit the mind for approaching 
portunity of timely checking any unnecessary | the Divine Being with that entire devotedness 
expense that may have crept into the family ; of soul he is requiring of them. And if there 
but when things for family consumption are | has been a refraining from this injurious prac- 
mostly, if not all, had upon credit, this opens | tice, (to go no further,) until their returning 
a wider door, both for parents and children, to | from their place of religious worship; or the 
greater indifference, both as it respects expe-| practice has not been indulged in until the 
diency and cost, than Christian moderation at evening of this day, ifany benefit has been re-| for the demand, and already is nearly or quite 
all justifies ; and the children of such parents ceived, any serious impressions made during] exhausted. As many who are anxious to pos- 
are in danger of being brought up ignorant of their attendance there, has it not had this/sess a copy must necessarily be disappointed, 
the real use or value of property. The pur-|baneful tendency, that these serious impress-|[ have thought it might in some degree com- 
chasing goods for family consumption, on/|ions thus made, this benefit thus experienced,|pensate for the loss, if an abstract of the 
credit, often proves a serious inconvenience | has been in part, if not altogether, dissipated| more important parts of the testimony was pre- 
for tradesmen, especially to those with a small {again ! Do the sad effects end here? I fear} pared and inserted in “The Friend.” Incase 
capital, for it too frequently proves that such | not; but that where it is known such practices| this should meet the approbation of the Editor 
purchasers are not very ready to make payment |€Xist with those who are thus making a pro-/ of this useful paper, I would offer for insertion 
in due time; and when this is the case, are we | fession of the Christian’s name, such examples) in the present number, the Evidence of William 
doing as we would be done by? Is not this|of earthly mindedness open a wide door for| Jackson, a well known and much loved minis- 
golden rule sorrowfully violated by such un-|those, who are deemed libertines, to indulge| ter of our yearly meeting. The aged and ve- 
punctual proceedings ? (Math. vii. 12.) \in making this day of the week a day of plea-|nerable aspect of this worthy man, his high 
I have long viewed it as a mean practice, |sure and gratification. May those of the for-| and unsullied reputation in all the relations of 
and beneath the dignity of a professed follower — character, who may have been setting this} life, his established character for the most 
of Christ, to consume in any way the property |ungodly example, be willing to take home to| scrupulous integrity and veracity, as well as 
of another before I have paid for it, (except |themselves the language uttered by one of the| the solemn manner in which he delivered his 
under some peculiar circumstances;) for gene-| prophets, speaking in the Lord’s name to a! testimony, were well calculated to produce a 
ral usage does not justify me (to say no more) | highly-favoured people in his day : = and powerful impression even on the 


should begin with you who are moving in the 
higher circles in life ; then I have faith to be- 
lieve your example would be so blessed by 
Divine Providence, that this so necessary re- 
formation would make its progress down to 
those of the middle class and the poor, where- 
by the iniquity charged against Sodom of old 
may no longer be found too generally applica- 
ble to our awful situation as a nation; pride, 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness 
was in her. (Ezek. xvi. 49.) Hereby you 
will be doing much towards bettering the con- 
dition of those who are moving in the middle 
ranks of life, and of the poor: this I firmly be- 
lieve, you are called upon by Almighty God, 
the giver of every temporal as well as spiritual 
blessing you enjoy, to be found acting here 
below. ‘That every class amongst the people 
may be willing to unite with that all-sufficient 
help which I believe still awaits our accept- 
ance as a nation; and suffer it so to operate 
in our hearts and minds, that an increase of 
that salt that has thus far saved us, as a nation, 
from becoming the object of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, may be found amongst the different 
denominations of professing Christians, is, at 
times, the secret breathing of my soul. 
Tottenham, 1st of 5th mo. 1831. 





For “ The Friend.” 
FOSTER’S REPORT. 

This interesting and valuable work is at 
length published, and will be read, we appre- 
hend, with feelings of lively emotion by the 
members of our Society. I have regretted to 
learn that the edition printed is quite too small 


in wrong practices. The professed followers | thou hast destroyed thyself;” and experience} minds of those who were of the adverse party 
of Christ are not to view things as the world | the subsequent part of the text fulfilled re-|in the legal proceedings. He was nearly 85 
at large does ; but through the more pure me- | specting themselves; ‘‘ but inme is thine help.”| years of age when called from the retirement 
dium of truth and uprightness. How needful | (Hosea xiii. 9.) of his farm to appear, for the first time in the 
ig it, that those who are making a profession of| 1 cannot, with peace to my own mind, con-| course of his long life, as a witness in legal 
the Christian name, of every denomination, clude, without expressing the earnest solici-|transactions. But he considered the cause, 
should frequently recur to that which they are | tude of soul which I feel, that those who are| as one of no common character, involving not 
making a profession of, and as frequently com-} moving in the higher walks ofl ife may be will-| only the welfare and rights of the religious so- 
pare their practice therewith, and how far it| ing, through holy help, to come forward, and,| ciety to which he had long been sincerely and 
corresponds with the doctrines, precepts, and| by example, lead those who rank in the middle| ardently attached, and in whose service a large 
example of Him whom they profess to call|class, and the poor, in the path of true humi-| portion of his time had been usefully spent, 
Lord and Master; and bring their deeds to that| lity and self-denial : for if we are delivered as! but also as affecting the great fundamental 
light by which, in a future day, they will all)a nation from bondage and captivity, which| principles of the Christian religion. He did 
be judged, and sentence passed, not only ac-| every class of the people, down to the poor,|not therefore hesitate to obey the call, but 
cording as their actions have been, but their| are sorrowfully sunk in, and, it would appear, | cheerfully left his home, and waited for several 
motives to actions will also be taken into the/ are increasingly immersed in, of pride and ex-| days at the place where the examinations were 


account. travagance, this so necessary a reformation| taken, before his turnarrived. But unused as 
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he was to such scenes, he manifested a degree 
of patient quietude, which was an instructive 
example to those who were present—and when 
about to return home, expressed that he felt 
well satishied with having contributed his por- 
tion of testimony towards placing this impor- 
tant cause on its true ground.—His examina- 
tion in chief is as follows, viz: — 

Monday morning, June 7th, 1830.—Exami- 
nation continued, at the house of William 
Ridgway, at Camden aforesaid, in the presence 
of the parties as aforesaid, and Jeremiah H. 
Sloan, Esq. of counsel with Joseph Hendrick- 
son, and Eli K. Price, of counsel with the 
complainant, and Stacy Decow, one of the de- 
fendants. 

William Jackson, a witness produced on the 
part of the said Joseph Hendrickson, alleging 
himselfto be conscientiously scrupulous of tak- 
ing an oath, and being duly affirmed according 
to law, on his solemn affirmation declareth and 
saith, | ama member of the Society of Friends 
—according to the record of my birth, I was 
born on the fourteenth day of Seventh-month, 
1746, and I have been a member of the sucie- 
ty from my birth—my parents and grandpa- 
rents before me, were members of, and intimate 
with the leading members of the society—from 
the period of my earliest recollection, I have 


been in the habit of attending the meetings of 


the society; as well meetings of business as of 
worship—have been a minister in that society 
since about the year °75, and prior to that 
time had been in the habit of taking an active 
part in conducting the affairs of the society, in 
some respects. I have travelled extensively in 
this country, and in Europe, that is, in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, where there 


were Friends, visiting the different meetings of 


the society. In those travels | had many oppor- 
tunities of hearing many of the most eminent 
ministers of the society, as well as of private 
intercourse with them—have often heard such 
ministers, both in their public testimonies and 
private discourses. I can name some of those 
eminent ministers. 1 think Samuel Fothergill 
was the first I can name; he had several meet- 
ings where I heard him—after him, from Eng- 
Jand, I could name, Thomas Gothrup, Sam- 
uel Spavold, William Ricket; these were some 
of the first in my remembrance; and I have 
named them in rotation as I heard them. 
These were all before the year 1760. From 
that period down, there were a great number. 
John Storer, John Griffith, Samuel Neal, Ro- 
bert Walker; these were all before the revolu- 
tionary war, (some of those named above, as 
being before 1760, came over the second time,) 
there were others also besides these, that | 
have not named. At the conclusion of the 
war, and a very short time after it, John Sto- 
rer came a second time, and John Townsend, 
and Thomas Colly. 
the society have been in the habit of visiting 
this country, at intervals, from that time to the 
present. I recollect several eminent minis- 
ters of the society, of this country, at the pe- 
riods of which I have spoken. John Charch- 
man, William Brown, Daniel Stanton, Joseph 
White, John Scarborough, Thomas Ross, 
Isaac Andrews, Mark Reeve, John Reeve, 
William Matthews, Isaac Everitt; there were 




















ferent times. 














Approved ministers of 


many others. ‘The greater part of these men- 


From these sources 
[ got my acquaintance with the principles and 


doctrines of the society, so far as what could 


be obtained in that way—by these sources, | 
mean, from the public testimonies and private 
discourses of those eminent ministers, as well 
as what was written and published by the soci- 
ety. I still continue my attendance at the 
Yearly Meeting of that society, held in Phila- 
delphia. I have had continued intercourse 
with eminent and approved ministers of the so- 
ciety, and those who have been active in teach- 
ing its principles and doctrines. ‘The princi- 
ples and doctrines held by the society, at the 
present time, as fundamental of the Christian 
religion, are the same principles and doctrines 
which were held by them at the early times | 
have mentioned—I know of no alteration. 
The principles and doctrines taught by the ap- 
proved ministers of the society, of the present 
day, are the same with those taught by Samuel 


Fothergill, and the other eminent ministers of 


former times, of whom Lhave spoken. 1 have 
never heard any thing to the contrary. From 
the year 1767, until now, I have been in the 
habit of regular attendance at the Yearly 
Meeting of i’riends, in Philadelphia. It has 
been held in the city of Philadelphia from that 
time until the present. During all that time, I 
have not known of a Yearly Meeting conven- 
ing at a different time, or place, from that to 
which it stood adjourned at the previous year. 
The general language of the concluding min- 
ute of the Yearly Meeting, respecting the ad- 


journmeat, is, that the next meeting be held 


‘at the usual time and place.”’ If a change 
of time, or place, is contemplated by the meet- 
ing, that change should appear in the minute. 
I] am acquainted with the mode of conducting 
the business of the Yearly Meetings. There 
has no material change taken place in the 


mode or manner of conducting the business of 


the Yearly Meetings within my remembrance; 
it is still conducted in the same manner that it 
formerly was. ‘The Yearly Meeting, held in 
Mulberry, or Arch street, Philadelphia, is the 


same meeting that [ have spoken of as first at- 
tending in 1767, having been continued from 


that time to the present, by regular adjourn- 
ments. From the earliest times to the pre- 


sent, it has been the practice of the society to 
disown members, who make public avowal of a 
departure from our doctrines, principles, or 


testimonies, if they persist in it. We consider 
them as not belonging to us, according to the 
language of scripture. ‘ They went out from 
us, because they were not of us.”’ I have 
knowledge of instances of disownment for de- 
nial of the proper divinity of our Saviour, and 
the divine authority of the scriptures. 

A neighbouring Monthly Meeting, upon the 
records of which was shown me a case, in 


| 











which the Monthly Meeting bad disowned a 
tioned, have been deceased from forty to sixty | person, for traducing, or setting at nought, the 
years ago; some of them I have travelled with. | scripture testimony, respecting our Lord and 
All of those mentioned, were approved minis- | Saviour Jesus Christ, and speaking slightly of 
ters of standing in the Society of Friends— the scriptures of truth. ‘This took place as 
divers of them visited Friends in Europe at dif-|much as ninety years ago, if not a hundred; 
I had an opportunity of hearing | that is, the minute was that long ago. 
the public testimonies of all those I have men- lthat, within thirty years past, there were two 
tioned, as well as others, who were cotempo- 
rary with them: and also the private dis- 
courses of many of them. 


Since 


disowned by the Monthly Meeting of which I 
am a member, while I was in Europe, for their 
disbelief, and rejection of the Saviour; for their 
disbelief and disregard of the doctrines of the 
society, and the faith of the Society. It was 
so generally understood that it was for this 
cause. I did not see the testimony against 
them; but it was the common report and ge- 
neral understanding, that it was so; and that 
their views tended to infidelity. 

The divinity of our Saviour, and the divine 
origin of the scriptures, have always been be- 
lieved by the society, as'a body. ‘They have 
always, asa body, professed belief in these doc- 
trines. ‘The society has always, as a body, be- 
lieved and held the doctrine of the atonement. 
So far as I know, it has always been under- 
stood, that a profession of a disbelief of these 
doctrines, as held by the society, would subject 
such member, if persisted in, to disownment. 

I attended the Yearly Meeting in Philadel- 
phia, in 1827, at the same time at which it had 
been held for a number of years before, and 
has been since at Arch street house. There 
had never been any other Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends held in Philadelphia 
but that. That meeting convened in the usu- 
al manner, and at the usual time and place. 
After having gone through its business, it ad- 
journed in the usual manner to the * usual 
time and place;”’ and in the succeeding year, 
1828, the meeting assembled at the usual time 
and place, in pursuance of that adjournment, 
and transacted its business as usual. In the 
Yearly Meeting of 1827, the business was con- 
ducted, in the general, in the usual manner— 
the business was transacted in the usual and 
ordinary manner of transacting business in the 
society. 

A portion of that society have within a few 
years withdrawn themselves from it, the great- 
er part of them since the Yearly Meeting of 
1827. It is reported, and I have heard it 
said, that they have established another meet- 
ing in Philade!phia, which they call a Yearly 
Meeting—some of my neighbours come to the 
city to attend it. I knew Elias Hicks—he 
was formerly a member of the Society of 
Friends from the year 1781, when J first knew 
him. He is not now living. I think I have 
heard he was disowned, some time before his 
death. Since 1827, he has not attended the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends of 
which | ama member. The meetings set up 
by those who have withdrawn, are held in the 
houses known by the name of the * Green 
street’ and “* Cherry street meeting houses.” 

It was the common report that Elias Hicks 
was in unity with and accepted by the Green 
and Cherry street meetings. [ understood it 
so. I have had a conversation with Elias 
Hicks on the subject of the divinity of our Sa. 
viour, and the divine origin of the scriptures. 
The conversation erose from this circumt- 
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stance: I was at a meeting in New York, and 
in the course of what he said there, in bis pub- 
lic testimony, in a public meeting for worship, 
he uttered such sentitnents, as | never heard 
from any Friend in the whole course of my 
life. ‘The substance of it, or that part that af- 
fected me most, was the manner in which he| 
expressed himself with respect to our Saviour; 
bringing him down to the level of a man, say- 
ing, that ** he was put to death by the hands of 
wicked men, and suffered as a martyr,” as 
*“ many others since that time had done.”’ Ne- 
ver having heard such sentiments delivered, 
either by professor or profane, I thought it my 


duty, as a brother, to go to his house and have! 


further conversation with hun on the subject; 
accordingly | went, a few days after, and had 
an opportunity with him. I don’t recollect 
that there were any persons present, but our- 
selves. I let him know my uneasiness, and 
we had considerable discourse on the subject. 
I cannot now pretend to remember so as to re- 
late all of it; but so far he went, as to assert, 
that “there was as mueh scripture testimony 
to prove that he was no more than the son of 
Joseph and Mary, as there was to prove to the 
contrary.” I brought forward the testimonies 
ofthe two evangelists, Matthew and Luke; and 
he said, ‘*that they were but fables, or fabu- 
lous;” that “they were no more than fables.” 


I was exceedingly astonished at him; for, as I} 
said before, I had never heard such language} 


from either professor or profane. Le said he 
was confident of what he said; it was a thing 
impossible; spirit only could beget spirit; it 
could not beget material matter. 1 said some 
things in objection, but cannot recollect what 
I said: in the course of the conversation he 
further said, “It is believed God is a spirit. 
Dost thou believe iw? 1 believe it. Spirit can 
only beget spirit,” and repeated it several 
times, asserting, that he was as confident of it, 
as that he was standing there talking with me. 
Then I said to him, “ Elias, if this be thy belief, 
how came the creation of the world?’ His 
answer to my ques stion was, * what of the cre- 
ation?” I said to him, “ why, the account of 
the creation we have in the Bible?’ Then he 
replies | to me, “why that’s only Moses’s ac- 
count.” Then I replied to him, « ‘is it not a 
sufficient account for us to believe?’’ His an- 
swer to that was, * it is but an allegory;” and 


there the conversation ended. It was then 


drawing near sun down, and [ had a good way 
to walk. 


court being about to adjourn for dinner, his 
testimony was read over to him, and after sig- 
nifying his assent to its accuracy, he paused a 
moment and requested the company who were 
ubout to withdraw, to remain a short time, as 


he had something on bis mind to express to| 


them, and which he did not think it necessary 
to include in his written testimony. He then | 
addressed them as fellows, viz:— 

«“ There are a few expressions which seem, 
to rest upon my mind to mention for the In- | 
formation of all who are present. J have had | 
a long and intimate acquaintance with E lias | 
Hicks, as I lived for some years on Long) 
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monthly, aouediie. and yearly meeting. I 
had no idea of his holding these unsound 
sentiments at that time; we always lived on 
good terms, and I had an esteem and respect 
for him. The concern which brought me 
from my home is the dangerous tendency of 
the sentiments which he expressed to me, 
viz: that spirit cannot beget or create matter, 
and that the account of the creation of the 
world is an allegory. They appear to me to 
lead to a denial of the Christian religion. I 


‘consider this suit to be a contest between 


Christianity and infidelity, and nothing but 
this consideration would have brought me 
from my home at this time; had it been a 
mere matter of worldly property, you would 
not have seen me here now. But I consider it a 
trial between the principles of the Christian 
religion on the one side, and the principles of 
infidelity on the other. The sentiment which 
occurred to my mind as I walked away from! 
Elias’s house to that of my sister was, if these 
assertions of E. H. be true, that God cannot 
cause a birth to be conceived and brought forth 
by a virgin, and cannot create matter, Wc. 
where will it land those who thus doubt or 
disbelieve, but in the condition of the fool 
who hath said in his heart there is no God? 
[ wish you all to consider this.” | 


There was a solemnity accompanied the ex-} 
pression of these words, which produced a 
powerful effect evenon the Hicksites who 
were present, and must have convinced any 
observer not only of the scrupulous accuracy 
with which he has detailed the facts contained 
in his testimony, but of the purity of the mo- 
tives which induced him te leave his home and 
family as a witness in the cause. 

GLASGOW STATISTICS, 

Muslin Weaving.—This city has long been 
conspicuous for its trade and manufactures, 
and latterly the weaving of muslin by power 
has been carried onto a greatextent. In Au- 
gust 1831, four firms alone employed 2.405 
These looms, on an average, weave 
14 yds. per day. Allowing each loom to work 
300 days in a year, these four firms would 
throw off 10,101,000 yards of cloth, which, at 
the average price of 45d. per yard, ts 
£,189,393 15.s, per annum. 

Steam- Boats.—Till Henry Bell launched 
the Comet on the Clyde at Glasgow, in Janua- 


|ry 1812, there were no steam-boats plying on|* 
jany river in Europe. 
After the close of this examination, the) 


In 1828 there were = 
ty-nine steam-boats on the Clyde; tonnage 
8,283, average 140 23-59. Since 1828 seve- i 
ral additional boats have plied on the Clyde, | 
among others, in the Liverpool trade, the| 
Glasgow, 286 tons, propelled by two engines} 
of 50 horse-power each, the Liverpool, 315) 
tons, propelled by two engines of 75 horse- 
| power each. 


Gas Company.—During 24 hours in the! 


| winter months, the company make upwards of 


500,000 cubic feet of gas; and during the| 
same period in the summer months, about) 
120,000. ‘The pipes extend to more than 100 
sailes through the streets. In generating the 
gas, 9,050 tons of coal are used. The first! 


Island, and we were members of the same| | amp which was lighted in the street with gas, this state, by a vote of 76 to 6. 


| M‘Lean, 


aforesaid, 


was put up inthe Trongate by the company 
on 5th September, 1818. 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
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The dignified attitude of erect and invin- 
cible justice assumed by the supreme court of 
the United States, in the case of the mission- 
aries and Cherokees, must receive the plau- 
dits of the disinterested, the magnanimous, 
and the good, the world over. Notwithstand- 
ing our insertion entire of the very able and 
lucid decision of the venerable chief justice, 
we shall not feel acquitted of what appears 


to us a debt to subscribers, without recording 


on our pages also the opinion of Justice 
which, while in full concurrence 
with the former, and perhaps equally Jumi- 
nous, yet in argument and mode of illustra- 
tion, is, in some respects, distinct and pecu- 
liar. We propose therefore to insert the 
whole of it in convenient portions, com- 
mencing with our next number. Below we 
place a copy of the writ of Mandamus, is- 
sued by the supreme court on the occasion. 


| Supreme Court of the United States, Janua- 


ry term, 1832. 
Samuet A. Worcester, Plaintiff in Error, vs. Tre 
STATE oF GEORGIA. 
In error to the Superior Court for the County of 
Gwinnett, in the State of Georgia. 

This cause came on to be heard on the transcript 
of the record from the superior court for the county 
of Gwinnett in the state of Georgia, and was ar- 
gued by counsel; on consideration whereof, it is the 


| opinion of this court that the act of the le sgislature 


of the state of Georgia, upon w hich the indictment 
in this case is founded, is contrary to the constitu- 
tion, treaties and laws of the United States; and 
that the special plea of bar pleaded by the said Sa- 
muel A. Worcester, in manner aforesaid. and relying 
upon the constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States aforesaid, is a good bar and defence to 
the said indictment by the said Samuel A. Worces- 
ter; and as such ought to have been allowed and ad- 
mitted by the said superior court for the county of 
Gwinnett in the state of Georgia, before which the 
said indictment was pending and tried; and that 
there was error in the said superior court of the state 
of Georgia, in overruling the plea so pleaded as 
It is therefore ordered and adjudged, that 
the judgment rendered in the premises by the said 


| Superior court of Georgia upon the verdict upon the 


plea of Not Guilty, afterwards pleaded by the said 
Samuel A. W orcester, whereby the said Samuel A. 
Worcester is sentenced to hard labour in the peniten- 
tiary of Georgia, ought to be reversed and annulled. 
And this court, proceeding to render such judgment 
as the said superior court of the state of Georgia 
should kave rendered, it is further ordered and ad- 
judged that the said judgment of the said superior 


}court be and hereby is reversed and annulled, and 


| that judgment be, and he reby is, awarded that the 
special plea in bar,so as aforesaid ae eg is a good 
and sufficient plea in bar, in law, to the indictment 
aforesaid, and that all proc seedings on the said in- 
| dictment do forever surccase, and that the said Sa- 
muel A. Worcester be, and he hereby is, henceforth 
| dismissed therefrom, and that he do therefore quit 
without delay. And that a special mandate do go 
| frorn this court to the suid superior court, to carry 
| this judgment into execution. March 5, 132. 





We learn that the bill for the entire abolition of 
lotteries has passed the house of representatives of 








